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Carpet 
Condition: 

A Curator’s 
Perception of 
“the Hole” 


by Carol Bier 


wenty years ago when I set out on the course 

ofa professional life in archaeology, I thought 
my future lay in ruins. Preparing this paper has 
given me an opportunity to review my experi- 
ences and reassess my perception of condition in 
general. And, specifically with respect to carpets, 
it has enabled me to develop a heightened sense of 
self-awareness and perception of “the hole.” I 
have found upon introspective analysis two key 
aspects of my own training and experience that 
have profoundly affected my response as curator 
to the condition of carpets: The first is a back- 
ground, prior to specializing in Islamic art, tex- 
tiles,and Oriental carpets, in archaeology (initial 
graduate training and twelve years’ field experi- 
ence). The second was a Ph.D. minor in Conser- 
vation at the Institute of Fine Arts, which in- 
cluded courses and labwork on technology and 
analysis of structure in archaeological materials 
and works of art. 

Embarking on a career in archaeology that 
brought me biennially to the Middle East, I set 
about in earnest thinking of losses and what to 
make of them: identifying lacunae, circumscrib- 
ing evidence, and recording ephemeral data that 
describe the nature of archaeological excavation 
and serve as the basis for all subsequent interpre- 
tation. One learns to piece together fragmentary 
bits of information gleaned painstakingly fromall 
manner of sources (written, visual, oral) in order 
to gain meaningful understanding of mankind's 
past, present, and future. 

Interestingly, the two fields of archaeology 
and conservation are allied in many ways; they 
are also in some ways antithetical to one another. 
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Neither is in and of itself substantive. Rather, 
both encompass sets of attitudes, methodologies, 
and processes applicable to many subject areas, to 
diverse bodies of material, and to virtually any 
cultural field. At the same time, they diverge in 
their means of building up a base of knowledge. 
The very nature of archaeology causes destruc- 
tion of evidence: once captured, it is lost forever. 
In archaeology, immediate contextual informa- 
tion (external to the object itself) is of primary 
importance, whereas in conservation, analytical 
information (internal) is of primary importance. 
Both fields require rigorously systematic ap- 
proaches and rely strongly upon precise tax- 
onomy and appropriate systems of classification. 
Both distinguish epistemologically between 
documentary and analytical information on the 
one hand, and interpretation on the other. Fur- 
thermore, neither archaeology nor conservation 
advocates connoisseurship without concomitant 
observation, description, classification, and 
analysis: in short, documentation coupled with 
contextual analysis, synthesis, and interpreta- 
tion. 

After being in the field for some ten years, I 
admit I grew tired of the lack of glamour in 
archaeology. In time, I decided that I had more 
urgent personal goals to pursue, and I found that 
I preferred interpretation to the cutting edge, as it 
were, of archaeological excavation and documen- 
tation. That meant more library work, more mu- 
seum work, and less field work, at least for my 
own motives. It was during this time I was hired 
by The Textile Museum, in January 1984, where 
I have found a congenial and intelligent group of 
colleagues with whom to share an interest in the 
art of the object in non-Western cultural con- 
texts. 

Textiles, the most intimate, pervasive, and 
diverse of all human artifacts, offer an extraordi- 
nary and exciting array of academic challenges. 
They may be addressed from so many different 
perspectives that they serve as a suitable counter- 
poise toarchaeological endeavors, particularly for 
concerns regarding art in its social context. 


mong the textile arts, carpets hold a spe- 

cial status. Surely, they were made to be 
used, and historically, many were made tobe 
sold or for trade. Oriental carpets have tradi- 
tionally represented all levels of society, from 
the relatively isolated nomadic pastoralists 
to the highest pinnacle of court production 
and consumption in relation to the develop- 


ments of international diplomacy, trade, and 
imperial and colonial interests. They were 
made for a broad market: unlike the book, 
not only fora select literate few or for those of 
the court; unlike metalware, textile materials 
were more or less readily available in both 
nomadic and sedentary environments; and 
unlike ceramics, carpets were unbreakable 
and notso needy of ready replacementnorso 
difficult to ship. Nonetheless, carpets were 
costly, and their manufacture required not 
only the supply of materials and dyestuffs 
with attendant knowledge of dye technolo- 
gies, but alsoa pool of ready labor to produce 
them knot by knot by knot. 

Oriental carpets derive for the most part 
from whatis today the Islamic world (Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan and northern India, the 
Caucasus, Central Asia, western China). One 
must not assume a religious connection with 
Islam, per se, but there is probably a matrix of 
coincidental circumstances between A.D. 650 
and A.D. 750 that led to the evolution of 
rapid historical processes through which the 
populations of these lands, in areas which 
were ecologically well-suited to the grazing 
of sheep, became Muslims during the first 
hundred years after Muhammad's hijra 
in the 7th century. Historically, these are 
lands in which furniture has decidedly less 
of a presence than in the West, and even 
today in rural areas one traditionally sits on 
carpets covering the floor. Rituals and tra- 
ditions of purity and pollution proscribe the 
wearing of shoes in the home, so the kinds of 
use to which carpets are subjected in Islamic 
lands and the West are quite distinct; thus, 
these differences are reflected in patterns of 
wear. In the Middle East, carpets and textiles 
are used far more widely than in our expe- 
rience: for covers and hangings, to conceal 
built-in niches instead of closet doors or 
cabinets, to cover pillows and bolsters, as 
doors, and evenas walls and ceilings asin the 
case of tents. Others serve as open or closed 
containers for storage and transport: as 
cradles, pack-animal bags, slings, and all 
manner of luggage; to hold flour, salt, grain, 
personal belongings, bedding, spoons, 
spindles, tent poles, or bread. There are as 
many uses for textiles and pile-weavings as 
there are things to put in them. Finally, car- 
pets and pile-weavings are used for ceremo- 
nial and religious purposes and to signify or 
identify status, ownership, or heritage. In 


these contexts, textiles serve to communicate 
and are thereby themselves a means of 
communication. 

Carpet condition in and of itself is nei- 
ther good nor bad, but is a given at a given 
moment. Sometimes it may be overlooked; it 
might be improved; it can always get worse. 
Condition is a point on a continuum: it is 
relative, and it is changing. 

Condition is the direct result of the inter- 
section of three vectors or forces, which are 
established by: 1) the quality of original 
materials and the processes of their fabrica- 
tion; 2) patterns of use; and 3) environmen- 
tal conditions which over time may cause 
degradation. By carefully analyzing the con- 
dition ofa carpet, information may be gleaned 
that sheds light on some aspect of any of 
these forces at some point in time. It is this 
information that may contribute to a better 
understanding of a carpet in its original 
context, or at some point in its history, with 
regard to age, use or function, structure or 
construction and make-up, or changes over 
time. For example, faded color may suggest 
poor materials or technology, or patterns of 
use and treatment such as the application of 
chemical bleaches, washing, or prolonged 
exhibition. 

Signs of physical damage and wear may 
reflect how a carpet was used, where it was 
used, how long it was used, and by whom it 
was used. The royal coronation carpets in 
Rosenborg Castle, used only three or four 
times, stored away from light along with 
other regalia, and brought out to air one 
week a year, are extraordinarily well-pre- 
served Safavid carpets because of both the 
quality of their original materials and their 
patterns of use. 

Other aspects of condition pertain more 
directly to design as wellas to our perception 
of design. Design in woven textiles is a func- 
tion of the interaction between structure, 
technique, and pattern. Structure inheres as 
physical evidence in the fabric itself; tech- 
nique is inferred, defined by the process of 
fabrication; pattern is created by repeating 
certain processes (inferred) to form certain 
structures (inheres). Pattern may rely on the 
combined interaction of colors with struc- 
tures as determined by techniques. This in- 
teraction of elements in three dimensions, in 
what is visually perceived as two-dimen- 
sional design, distinguishes the textile arts 
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from all others. The inherent structure of 
fabric is critical to the perception of design 
and pattern. 

How important is the condition of a 
carpet? The answer from the curatorial per- 
spective is, “It depends.” For acquisition, 
research, and presentation, the answers are 
different. Clearly, the state of a carpet’s con- 
dition ina museum context is different rela- 
tive to thatina home or office. The role of the 
carpet in the museum is not to cover a floor, 
protect the parquet beneath a leg of furniture, 
display wealth, provide ambient interest on 
a wall, or provide warmth, color, or pattern 
to the interior environment. Rather, it is to 
convey botha sense of beauty and information 
about some subject, whether that be pattern, 
color, or graphic design. It may tell a pictorial 
or representational story, present a symbol, 
exemplify nomadic or sedentary lifestyles, 
or represent processes of commerce or 
commercialization. 

To summarize a curator’s view, the 
condition of any given carpet is both relative 
and changing. It derives from the interaction 
of several forces emanating from that carpet 
and its particular heritage of materials, con- 
texts, and use. 


1. Acquisition 

Looking at a carpet for possible acquisition, 
condition must be assessed to determine that 
it does not seriously infringe upon the carpet’s 
intended new use in the museum context, 
either asa primary source orin consideration 
of all of the possible uses to which it might be 
putinthemuseum. There mustbean integrity 
to the object itself, and enough of the object 
intact for it to serve as a viable source for 
study. 


2. Research 

Looking at the carpet for the purposes of 
research, the carpet must be in a condition 
suitable to withstand handling in the ways 
necessary to obtain the desired results, 
whether the means of approach be of a docu- 
mentary, analytical, or interpretive nature. If 
the condition of the carpet will be degraded 
by the process, this should be taken into 
account and explicitly recognized in the re- 
search plan. Ideally, damage should be 
negligible; or, it should be determined to be 
destructive (and/or instructive). In either 
case, the carpet’s condition should be reck- 
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oned with in advance in relation to its mu- 
seum role. 


3. Presentation 

Looking at condition from the perspective of 
presentation, more problems occur. If for 
acquisition we assess condition and for 
scholarship we explore it, then for presenta- 
tion we must be able to ignore it; however, 
condition may interfere with the very process 
of experiencing the object. Poor condition 
may lead to a perceived “need” for restora- 
tion. At best, this is in direct conflict with the 
need for preserving as much evidence of the 
past use of the carpet as possible. 


Whereas the curator is the judge of sig- 
nificance, it is the conservator who must be 
the judge of condition. Both for research as 
well as for presentation, greater collabora- 
tion between curators and conservators is 
advisable. This requires not just an agreement 
to conserve the object, but an entire restruc- 
turing of institutional priorities to facilitate 
communication and enable sharing of ideas. 
The notion that research is the underpinning 
foundation of successful and satisfying pre- 
sentation and preservation warrants reck- 
oning by curators and conservators. 
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